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THE TARIFF. 


Speech of Hon, John P, Jones, 


of Nevada, 


In the Senate of the United States, 


Monday, Feb'y 19, 1883, 


On the Bill (R. H. 6S38) to Reduce Internal 


Revenue Taxation. 


Mi- Jones, of Nevada, said: 
Mr. President: There aro not pro- 


duced -within the limits of the State 
which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent upon this floor more than 0110 or 
two articles in the long line of protected 
articles in the schedules of this tariff. 
Her-people may be said not to bo the 
direct beneficiaries of this tariff; but in- 
directly they are vastly interested in 
maintaining the protective policy of this 
country. They believe that in the di- 
rection of protection will bo found the 
prosperity, progress, and civilization of 
the country. I shall therefore not di- 
ect nay remarks to any 
particular 


amendment, to the incraasa of the low- 
ering of the duty on any particular arti- 
cle, but with the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate I will submit a few reflections upon 
the general reasons which, in my judg- 
ment, underlie and justify the policy of 
protection. 


During the discussions of economic 


questions which followed the publica- 
tion of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
those who sustained the general theory 
of free trade almost universally admitted 
that there were two exceptional cases in 
which sound policy dictated a tariff dis- 
crimination in favor of home proclao- 
tion. The first is that of articles es- 
sential to national safety aud independ- 
ence, and for the supply of which it 
might bo hazardous to rely upon foreign 
imports. Tha second is that of articles 
the production 'of which could only be 
started under the stimulus of protective 
duties, but in respect to which there 
was good gvouud for believing that when 
sufficient capital should be invested aud 
B'lill acquired the articles could be as 
•well and cheaply produced at home as 
abroad. 
Protection is 
doubtless 
n 


sound policy in both these oases, but 
the statement of them does not cover all 
the circumstances and conditions in 
which it is wise, The rale for granting 
it is in my opinion a much broader one. 


Protection to any extent necessary to 


effect the object ought to be given to 
•very industry to which this country has 
Baoh natural adaptation that the product 
will cost no more labor—that is to say, 
no greater expenditure of mental and 
physical force—here than elsewhere; 
and provided always that there is no ob- 
struction, legal or otherwise, to a full 
and free competition among home pro- 
ducers. In the case thus stated I should 
look only to an equality in the actual 
amount of labor required and not to the 
money price or wages paid to the la- 
borer, and I should be in no wise de- 
terred fron giving protection from the 
probability that the product could be 
permanently imported at a lower money 
price. 


No industry should 
be 
protected 


which is monopolized under a patent, or 
where the raw material can be monopo- 
lized by reason of its scarceness, or 
whan it is not open to the fullest and 
freest competition. 
But I would give 


protection to all industries where the 
situation is such that capital and labor 
can be freely engaged in them over 
large sections of the country, which is 
true of iron, the raw materials of which 
are widely diffused, and also of cotton 
and woolen cloth, which can be advan- 
tageously spun and woven in all our 
latitudes and climates and in every one 
of our States and Territories. 


Protection should never be extended 


to any industry in which other countries 
have such an invincible superiority iu 
climate or other natural advantage that 
we can never hope to achieve equal re- 
sults with equal amounts of labor. 


No one would propose, for example, 


to stimulate by tariff duties the growth 
of coffee or bananas in this 'country, or 
a hot-house' production of spices or 
india-rubber trees. 
In suoh aud in sim- 


ilar cases the best policy is to appropri- 
ate to our own nse the special advan- 
tages of other regions, and we effectually 
do that by free importation; because, in 
fact, the producers are only remun- 
erated for their labor, aud but scant- 
ily at that, 
while 
we 
participate 


equally with them in the bounties of 
which they enjoy. 
We recover in that 


way a part of the loss which we have 
sustained in selling to foreign countries 
the wheat and nanny other agricultural 
staples raised upon our virgin lauds at 
prices which simply paid for the labor 
of producing them, and left nothing to 
compensate for the exhaustion of the 
soil. 
This country, with all its circum- 


stances and conditions, natural and ac- 
quired, its laud, climate, waters, forests, 
and mines, and the genius, education, 
aspirations of its people, its govern- 
ment, social order, and accumulations 
or cnpitttl, constitute the possession and 
patrimony of its citizens, whether born 
here or admitted by our free consent, it 
being our undoubted right to exclude 
whom we will, as it is clearly our high- 
est duty to exclude all men and all 
races whoso common citizenship with 
us would be injurious to our own inter- 
ests. This country has been reclaimed 
'from the wildernem and the savage, de- 
fended against foreign enemies, and en- 
dowed with a free government and with 
all the appliances of it high civilization, 
by ourselves and by our ancestors; and 
not for others, but only for ourselves, 
for our posterity, and for those whom 
we may for our own advantage admit 
into a participation in our inheritance. 
Such as its, with all us incidents and 
surroundings, it is a commonwealth iu 
which the rights of persons and of prop- 
erty, however sacred, are not absolute 
and sovereign, but are held iu a certain 
degree of subjection to, or of relation to 
the rights and interests o( all. 


Evan the fee simple of lands, the 


highest of all forms of property, is not 
an unrestricted dominion, but may be 
controlled nnd appropriated to public 
uses by what the lawyers call "the right 
of eminent domain," which resides al- 
ways in the sovereign power, aud which 
may in extreme cases bo exerted in new 
and unexpected directions, as has been 
recently illustrated in the Irish land 
laws. 


Capital of overy kind, and land, in- 


cluding under that term all retil estate 
rights, such as water-powers anil mines, 
are held subject not merely to the tax- 
ing power which determines without 
appeal how much of their property shall 
be appropriated to tho public use, but 
to a proper relation to those whose only 
possession is their labor. The persona 
in this latter class are members of that 
community which, we call the .nation, 
and have rights which aliens cannot 
claim. 


Their valor in war has helped to sus- 


tain the couiury against all enemies in 
times past and will serve as a bulwark 
of defense upon which we can rely in 
times to come. Aud we know well that 
without a certain degree of material 
well-being they cannot possess the edu- 
cated 
intelligence and civic virtues 


which will fit them* to do their port in 
maintaining good social order ami gu'jd 
political government. 


The laborers aud artisans of this 


country have that rightful interest in it 
which entitles them to the ratio ol 
wages resulting from all the advantages, 
natural aud acquired, which it pos- 
sesses, among which are tho freedom of 
its institutions, the fruitfulness of its 
soil, the salubrity of its clnuuto, its 
natural productions of all kinds, its 
facilities of intercommunicntiou, accum- 
ulations of capital, and proportion of 
population to capital and to areas of 
arable land. 
To some of these they 


have mainly contributed aud to all they 
are the rightful coheirs with every otUor 
class. They ought not to have their 
wages lowered to the standard of less 
favored countries by the free importa- 
tion of the same kind of products which 
cost no more labor at home than abroad. 
To permit this to bo done inflicts an iu- 
jury and an injustice upon lubor, Ihe 
corner-stoiiB upon which rests our free- 
dom and prosperity. 


The free-traders hope to be able to 


receive the same income from their 
lands and investments and tho same 
prices for their products which they 
now receive unilor the policy of protec- 
tion, aud at the same timo enjoy the ad- 
vantages of free trade in making their 
purchases. Their hope is not only a 
selfish but a delusive one. Once drive 
the vast army of people now engaged iu 
manufacturing into agricultural pur- 
suits, by breaking down the protective 
system, foreign markets would soon be 
glutted with raw materials and their 
prices would fall, while the prices of 
manufacturers would rise and the pro- 
ducers of raw material would discover 
too late that the exchange power of 
their products would be far below what 
it no>v is. In order to continue manu- 
facturing in this country under free 
trade the operatives must accept the 
conditions, privations, and scale of liv- 
ing of foreign operatives, which they 
will never do so long as there is in this 
country an nnoecupied acre of tillable 
land. 


It is my 
foremost, 
fundamental, 


and 
irremovable objection 
to any 


such 
policy 
that 
is , not 
based 


upon fair play as between different in- 
terests and classes. The artisans and 
laboring men of this country have al- 
ways filled the ranks of our armies with 
a ready aud patriotic zenl. but they can 
not be expected to do so hereafter if 
they aro to have no advantage of aliens 
when they sell their luboi or the pro- 
ducts of their labor in the markets of 
the country. If it is really a disadvant- 
age to land-owners and capitalists to 
puy only so much more for an Ameri- 
can than a foreign article as will equal- 
ize the conditions here aud abroad, it is 
a disadvantage more than counterbal- 
anced by the benefits they themselves 
derive from the protective system. 


But while I advocate protection to 


labor in this country as a measure of 
justice to all classes and interests, I 
fully believe it is advantageous to those 
who buy labor aud the products of 
labor. 
The dearest thing in Ihe world 


ia cheap labor, as all experience proves. 
It has been a delusion and a failure in 
every form in which it has been tried. 
The enslaved 
African labor of onr 


Southern States was as ruinous econom- 
ically as it was socially aud politically; 
aud the introduction of Chinese labor 
into this country, if it bad not been ar- 
rested by Congress, would have beeu 
even more disastrous. 


Good wages enable.tho laborer to live 


iu a degree of comfort which maintains 
his self-respect, heightens his aspira- 
tions for improvement, gives him some 
leisure for reflection and the acquisition 
of knowledge, find stimulates his crea- 
tive faculties, which results in inven- 
tions and discoveries, that 
economizes 


lubov and m«ke it tuore effective. 
It is 


high wages nnd not low wages that has 
enabled American farmers to overcome 
in the markets of Westprn Europe the 
competition of the boundless 
wheat 


fields of Bussin, worked until recently 
by serfs, and still worked by « very 
poorly paid labor. 


All the tools and appliances'with 


which grain is produced, tianspoited, 
and loaded into ships; the improved 
plows, sowing, hoeing, threshing, and 
reaping machine!), headers, aud eleva- 
tors are American inventions, Probably 
none of them would havo been made if 
free trade instead of protection had 
been the policy of this country. Suoh 
inventions lire always innde by artisans, 
and not by agricultural laborers, who 
hava no familiarity with mechanical 
problems and no opportunity to apply 
scientific principles to the production of 
Diecuauical results. This fact is signally 
illustrated by tlio official records of the 
Patent-Office. 


In the renort of the Commissioner of 


Patents for 1882 it is found that upon a 
comparison of tho manufacturing with 
the agricultural States tho proportion of 
patents to population, excluding the 
colored race for tho States formerly 
slave-holding, was as follows: 


In Connecticut there was 1 inventor 


to 782 inhabitants; Massachusetts 1 to 
982; Khode Island, 1 to 030; New Jer- 
sey, 1 to 1,354; New York, 1 to 1,345; 
California, 1 to 1,758; Alabama, 1 to 
14,395; Arkansas, 1 to 11,161; Florida 1 
to 7,923; Mississippi, 1 to 8,551; North 
Carolina, 1 to 12,045; South Carolina, 1 
to 8,G91; Tennessee, 1 to 10,447; Weal 
Virginia, 1 to 10,043; Georgia, 1 to 
0,588. 


This comparative statement furnishes 


a sutisfactory explanation of the differ- 
ence iu material prosperity between the 
States of varied industry and those de- 
voted almost exclusively to agricultural 
if n country be rich in the proportion 
that it is able to subordinate the forces 
of nature to its own wants. The small 
auujber of inventions mails in tho 
Southern States is entirely attributed to 
the almost exclusive attention which 
their people have paid to the single 
primitive industry of cultivating tha 
soil, ncd is in no degree chargeable to 
mental incapacity or to the want of in- 
ventive faculty. Their vigor has been 
too signally illustrated in politics and 
war to leave any doubt that their achieve- 
ments wilt bo distinguished in any direc- 
tion to which their efforts may hereafter 
be turned. 


The soil and climate of the Southern 


States aro adapted to the growth of 
their grs.it staple, cotton; but they are 
indebted to tho New England inventor 
of tho cotton-gin for the possibility of 
producing it with that degree of cheap- 
ness which gives it so conspicuous a 
pKco among the materials for textile 
fabrics, and without which it would lose 
its commercial pre-eminence. This in- 
vention alone built up tho great cotton 
interests of the South, and has repaid a 
hundred-fold 
all 
that the. Southern 


planter has ever claidied that tho tariff, 
has oost him. 


The resources of inventive skill are 


not exhausted with the cotton-gin; and 
the Southern States are now extracting 
great wealth from the cotton seed— 
which, until lately, was regarded as 
worthless—by obtaining from it oils 
and other valuable products, aud they 
are constantly giving new value to the 
cotton fiber by spinning it into yarn 
and weaving it into cloth in the vicinity 
of its growth and by improving and 
cheapening the moans of transporting 
it to market. It is thus true thut their 
best guarantee of continued supremacy 
in cotton cultivation as against the vast 
regions in Asia and Africa, which are 
equally well adapted to its growth, is 
not their soil and climate, but tho supe- 
rior skill of American artisans. 


Human intelligence is a much greater 


force than human muscle in the produc- 
tion of wealth. 
No individual or coun- 


try over became rich through hand 
labor. Such labor can furnish scarcely 
anything beyond the absolute necessi- 
ties of life. It can furnish but few of 
its comforts and none of its luxuries. 


Very little more than a century ago the 


hand-wove shawls and cotton cloths of 
the 
East 
supplied 
the ina'rkets 


of 
England 
and 
the 
Continent 


of 
Europe. 
The 
current of 
that 


trade has been reversed by the spin- 
ning jenny, loom, and steam-engine, al1 
of which were tho creation of the better 
paid artisans of tk-o Western World. 


The inventions of a little more than a 


century, and nil of them made in coun- 
tries where labor has beau the best 
paid, enable the common laborer of to- 
day to eujqy more comforts und luxuries, 
to wear better clothes, to sleep iu better 
beds, and to eat better food than the 
titled and privileged classes were before 
that time able to command. 


The stimulus to labor-saving inven- 


tions increases in proportion as labor 
commands a higher price uud is more 
worth saving. 
As suoh 
inventions 


nearly always originate among the in- 
dustrial classes, the probability that 
they will be made, becomes greater pre- 
oisely in proportion as they are elevated 
by education and inspired with hope by 
the possibility of beltering their con- 
dition. 
It is the great merit of the protective 


system that it is the menus of educating 
large elasaes-of the people. 'Even should 
it Involve some degree of cost to the 
country, it is defensible on the same 
ground upon which it is deemed good 


policy to provide educational facilities 
for the rising generation at tho public 
charge. It is approved Amor-loan doe 
trine lhat children and youth are worth 
a good deal more to the country in con 
beqneuce of the instruction given to 
them at the expense of the tax-payers 
than it costs to provide suoh instruction 
But tho puriod of education does not by 
»iiy means terminate with the age ol 
minority; iu fact, it is then only jusi 
bi-ymning. It may and does continue 
throughout the whole of active lifo. 
And no education is more real and 
effective than that which cocies in con- 
nection with such of the industries oi 
man as employ nnd exorcise his mental 
faculties. 


It is only the first steps in education 


which are taken- in schools for the 
young. The more important schools 
uud colleges nre the_ workshops, the 
chemical laboratories, and the great 
practical enterprises of engineering. 


There can bo no danger of the per- 


manent doarness in our markets as 
compared with foreign markets, of any 
commodity foj whieh this country has 
natural adaptations, ami in the produc- 
tion of which therj is no impediment to 
tho free aud full competition of home 
producers. 
TUB labor of American 


artisans is iv>1 really a uenr labor in the 
long run. 


If well-paid workmen can be relied 


upon -to make such inventions and 
create suoh appliances iu aid of indus- 
tries that their labor is really the euuap- 
est labor and the only labor which has 
cheapened production, it may be asked 
why it is necessary to give them protec- 
tion against tbe products of countries in 
which wages ore low. The necessity 
would not exist if the use of labor-sav- 
ing appliances was confined to tlio 
country in which they originated. It 
would be contrary to modern ideas to 
deny the right of skilled laborers to 
expatriate themselves, or of manufac- 
turers of tools and machinery to soil 
them in tho markets of the world. In 
former times it was common* to forbid 
either the export of machinery or the 
departure from their own country of 
skilled artisans, or of persons wbo pos- 
sessed the secrets of profitable trades 
aud arts. 
England 
maintained tho 


policy of retaining in this way a mo- 
nopoly of all the arts in which its peopla 
excelled unt 1 about fifty years ago. 
At 


tho present time all labor-saving inven- 
tions soon become tbe common property 
of tbe world. 
Wo know, iu our own 


case, that our reapers, mowers, improved 
plows, locomotives, sowing-machines, 
eluvators, nnd many other inventions, 
aro found in every other country which 
is sufficiently civilized to utilize them. 


The clanger to well-puid labor with 


which inventions foriginate comes from 
the competition of countries in which 
laborers are cheap and reliably steady 
and made effective by the importation 
an 1 use of improver! tools and machin- 
ery, which they did not and could not 
invent, and which they conkl not main- 
tain and operate without tha superin- 
tendence of iuveutivo werkuien. In a 
certain sense inventive and highly ad- 
vaiicod countries furnish tiie means for 
their own destruction to loss civilized 
md underpaid populations. If wo hud 
been able and had chosen to keep for 
our own exclusive use the Machinery 
aud tools which have been invented 
here to save labor in agriculture, the 
competition of Russia with us iu raising 
wheat would not exist. 


It is to-day seriously apprehended in 


England thut British cotton-spinning 
aud weaving machinery, worked by the 
abundant, cheap and docile labor of 
India will wrest from the English cotton 
manufacturers their monopoly of the 
markets not only of India itself but of 
China and the entire East. The London 
Eoonornist, which seems alive to this 
danger, published recently a letter from 
India, describing the new and great 
cotton factories in operation at Ahme- 
dahan, spoken of as "the chief rural 
center of cotton-spinning in- Western 
India.'' The writer says: 
"Each of the chief factories employ 


about 1,000 hands, of whom only two 
are Europeans. 
They 
are owned, 


financed, and worked entirely by natives, 
excepting one engineer and a highly 
skilled Englishman, who~ superintends 
repairs of the machinery, The. cotton 
and all other raw material are much 
cheaper than in England, the labor is 
very much cheaper, ami the European 
engineer told me it was steadier, and 
nearly as effective, man for maa. 
The 


extra cost of the machinery is to some 
extant balanced by the cheapness of 
building." 


As long as the inventions and indus- 


trial appliances of each country are left 
to become the common possession of all 
countries capable of using them, the 
only permanent advantage enjoyed by 
the more civilized over the less civilized 
people is their power of constantly 
maintaining and improving machinery. 
Bnt only well-paid workmen cnn keep 
themselves always in advance of a 
poorly-paid people like tbe inhabitants 
of India, and in order that workmen who 
are well paid may continue to be'so, it 
is necessary to give them tariff protec- 
tion against the products of the cheaper 
labor which has been made effective by 
their own inventions. 


There is no danger that extravagant 


profits can be realized by manufacturers 
where there are no conditions existing 
which give them a monopoly. When 
men are at liberty to transfer their 
capital and industry from one pursuit to 
another, and when new investments of 
capital and industry are 
constantly 


being made, the tendency to' an equal- 
ization of profits and wages in all pur 
suits is strong, active, and constantly 
operating. 
Nothing ia more certain 


than that competition will prevent the 
profits of any one industry from rising 
above the average standard of profits in 
nil industrial avocations of the country. 
As there is the same tendency to an 
equalization of wages as to an equaliza- 
tion of profits, all classes of laborers 
derive a benefit from the maintenance 


of a fair scale of romuiiKiMtion to luliu 
iu tho protected lini'b uf ]ji-oiiuciio:i 
nuJ all classes of laborers would suffe 
if this sculo of remuneration was broke 
down by a withdrawal of protection, bo 
cause the persons whoso wages ar 
thereby reduced would necessarily in 
vade and overcrowd other and more re 
munorative employments. 


Therf is no necessity for foreign im 


portutions as a means of holding in 
check n tendency to excess in the price: 
of protected articles, after time eiiougl 
has elapsed to bring into the home pro 
ductiou capital and skill enough to sup 
ply tho home market. 
If, however 


there is an absolute exclusion of the 
foreign article before the home produc 
tion is properly developed, there wonlc 
be a danger of exorbitant prices and 
profits. Under these circumstances the 
tariff ought to ba/raised gradually auc 
not to the point of absolute exclusion 
suddenly, but by degrees, and only us 
Ihe home production and home coin peti- 
tion become sufficient to supply the 
market and regulate prices. 


Bat, after that the only mistake pos- 


sible is that of making the protective 
duty too low; nud no injury can result 
[rom any height to whiuh it may be car- 
ried after it IB made high enough to 
fceep out the foreign article. Nothing 
more can be said against u higher rate 
;han that it is superiluous and useless. 
Until tho tariff is prohibitory prices are 
controlled by foreign competition. After 
that, no matter to what height it is car- 
ried, they art; then regulated as they 
should be by the freo trade and active 
Competition of the fifty millions of our 
own enterprising people. This oompe- 
iition is that is necessary to insure fair 
trices aud to render undue profits and 
xorbitaut wages impossible. 
The discussion of the various features 


)f the tariff bill hus already been quite 
n'otr.vcted, and even, perhaps, tedious. 


'. can not tit this time trespass upon the 
jatienco of the Senate for anything be- 
roud n statement of principles in out- 
ine and in very general terms. 
State- 


ments made in that way are liable to be 
iiisuuderarood; and to avoid tbnt in 
some measure I will endeavor to illus- 
rate them by a reference to gold and 
silver and to petroleum. 
All the gold 


and silver in tho mines nud all the oil 
n tbe wells are the property of tho 
owners of the land in which they are 
onnd. Neither of these products re- 
quire tariff protection, nor aro suscepti- 
ble under present conditions of receiv- 
ng uoy. Their production is iu excess 
if the domestic demand. Gold and 
ilvor, being everywhere :iccep!cil ma- 
erials of money, are always sure of a 
iiarketabro.n',. Petroleum will also be 
jure oi n luruign s.ile until foreign pro- 
luctiou is very much uuTe.ihul, which 
may ueviir happou. 
'I'uu prod'ui-is of 


hese articles, thn.-i uuejing iiu protec- 
ion iu !ho homo market, and with an 
assured demand abroad for uny surplus 
production, might think u for ihmr iu- 
erest to'make their own purchases of 
verything they need in cheap foreign 
narkots. Indeed, upon tho thooiies of 
ree trade as currently expounded, they 
might insist lhat it is their natur.il right 
0 buy in the cheapest market aud that 
t would be tyrannical to deprive them 
of it. But I do iiotadmit either thut they 
iave any just claim to au unrestricted 
rade iu foreign gooJs, or that such 
rade would be for their advantage. 


Petroleum, gold, and silver ure a part 


if the natural resources of the country, 
and in many respects they ure still a 
jurt of the inheritance of all tho people 
if the country, acquired by the efforts, 
truggles, nud sacrifices of their ancea- 
ors or of themselves. It is true those 
ubstauces are now mainly segregated 
or individual use; but it is for that use 
n subordination to the general good of 
he community. It is the good fortune 
if the present inhabitants of Peunsyl- 
'anin nud West Visgiuin that their tor- 
itory was unexpectedly found twenty 
_'eiu-s ago to contain oil; and it is the 
;ood fortune of the people of the Kooky 
ilouutaiu region aud of the Pacific 
slope that they have discovered rich 
mines of gold nnd silver. 


The traus-AHeghany region was con- 


quered from the native Indians by many 


loody battles, and wrested fioni the 
British crown by a seven years' war. 
t has been made aoccessible nnd en- 
lowed with the improvements of civili- 
zation at the expense of the whole couu- 
ry. Tho Pacific slope wqs in part pnr- 
jhased from the first Napoleon for a sum 
>f money great in that day, paid from 
he National Treasury, aud in part won 
ram Mexico in our own times by tbe 
valor of American armies. 
By the 


nglish common law which was brought 
lere by the founders of tho country 
_old aud silver were deemed noble and 
royal metals because they wora» the ex- 
clusive material of coined money, aud 
mines of them did not belong to tho 
owners of the land on and under which 
,hey are found, but to the Crown. 
Tho 


same rule has prevailed in nearly all 
countries, and during all periods. 
It prevails to-day in the Spivnish- 


Amerioan countries south of us. It was 
changed in this country from mixed 
motives of public policy and a generous 
consideration for the miners, who, on 
;he average, endure more hardships aud 
privations than any other 
class of 


laborers, and for a poorer remuneration. 
But though I represent an exclusively 
mining people, I disclaim for them, and 
1 am sure they will sustain me in dis- 
claiming, the pretension that they are 
entitled to treat their gold and silver as 
a meritorious acquisition of their own, 
to be managed and enjoyed without 
reference to the common interests of 
the whole country. 


There can be no doubt that the pro- 


ducers of gold and silver have beeu 
signally benefited by the system of pro- 
tection which has bean so long the set- 
tled policy of this country. 


Tho Comstook lode is famous for its 


richness in gold and silver, but exoepl 
in its outcroppings and near the su face 
it would have been utterly valueless in 
countries like Mexico or Pern. 


Th.9 part of nature in depositing iis 


(reasuros, was an indispensable one, 
but tho part, performed by tho art of 
man in unlocking them has been equal- 
ly indispensable. It may be said that 
tho ponderous engines by which its 
3,000-foot levels are kept clear of the 
constantly incoming wateru, and vast 
masses of by no means rich ores are 
hoisted from tbe depth of the earth aud 
the cunning aud potent machinery by 
which those ores are crushed and pre- 
pared for amalgamation might have 
been imported from foreign counties. 
But machinery must be repaired as well 
us purchased, aud without skilled work- 
men on the spot, always ready to meet 
perpetually recurring new difficulties 
with new expedients, it ia practically 
impossible (o conduct such a business 
is that of mining except atnn enormous 
disadvantage; nud it ia of course true of 
hat business, as it is of any other, that 
f we had looked solely to foreigners for 
our tools and machinery we should have 
wholly lost all the improvements which 
come from tho inventive ingenuity of 
domestic artisans. 


Comparing San Francisco with tho 


Atlantic coast cities in respect to the 
elements of the cost of fabricating uny 


iveii piece of iron machinery, there 


can be no doubt that it can be produced 
more cheap'y in the latter, where the 
urreut rate of profit expected upoa 
>usine&s enterprises 
is 
also lower. 


"fevertheluss, tha people cf the Western 
lopo find it to be to their interest to go 
o San Francisco for the engines, hoist- 
ug apparatus, crushing and pulverizing 
machinery, and tho various other apph- 
nces needed in the business of mining. 
?his can only bo explained by suppos- 
ng, whnt is actually the fact, that they 
au find in San Francisco what is most 
erviceable in use and best adapted to 
tteir wants. Tho reason in that the 
roprietors of founderies and machine 
hops iu San Francisco and the work- 
neu employed in them are iu constant 
ersouul intercourse with the mining 
lasses, and learn in that way what 
•orks best in practice, at what points 
pecial difficulties are encountered, and 
what are the best means of overcoming 
' e m . 


If these San Francisco establishments 
id not exist, with their auxiliary ostab- • 
shments in nearly overy town on the 
Dacifiu coast, and if the miners were 
bliged to deal for their mining appli- 
nces at arm's length with Eastern rna- 
binosts, from whom they are separated 
y nearly a month's time in the trans- 
ort of freight, they could never havo 
pproximatod the mining results which 
jey have actually attained. 
Aud this 


lustnite.3 in what way and to what ex- 
eut all suoh industries of the country 
j require or are facilitated by mecban- 
al appliances would have been kept 
:ick if we had consented to a policy 
uder which all our tools and machiu- 
ry would have beeu imported from Eu- 
ope. 
Wo should have had no workmen 


n tbo spot by whom machinery could 
e repaired; and us all machinery is 
ubject to breakage nud to getting out 
f order, the users would suffer constant 
jsses from long suspensions of their 
[Derations. 
Furthermore the country would havo 0 


ost the benefit of all the improvements 
u tools and machinery and of all the 
daptutious of them to our special wants 
hieh bare beeu made by our own arti- 
ans. 
The rapid building up of a great 


auufacturing industry iu thut distant 
egion illustrates the, wisdom not of a 
iriff for revenue, but of a high protec- 
vo tariff. 
The machine shops of San 


raucisco and the Pucilic coast would 
ever have been started but for the great 
oat and delays of freight from the 
last before tbe completion of tho Paci- 
c Railroad, which, iu fact, operated as 
tariff much higher than has ever pro- 
ected the machine shops of the Atlantic 
oast. 
The people of the Pacific coast are 
econd to no people in e lergetio self- 
eliance; but I tun sure that they have 
o wish aud do not believe that it is for 
ueir interest to divorce themselves from 


arts aud civilization of America for 


10 sake of delusively foreign markets 
o buy in. 
Our oil-wells would have remained 
ndeveloped as they have remained up 
o the present time throughout the rest 
f the world if protection had not stim- 
,lnted and built up a great iron indus- 
ry, with founaeries, 
machine-shops, 


nd especially skilled and ingenious 
workmen. 


No extensive explorations for oil iu 


lie bowels of the earth are economically 
ractioable without appliances which 
/ere first discovered in America, nnd 
which never would havo been discov- 
red here if th» iiou industry had not 
leeu previously brought into vigorous 
ixistouce with nmple establishments, 
well-f urnishbd shops, and above all with 
a body of mechanics of training, skill 
\nJ aptitude. The oil-wells of Penn- 
ylvauia and West Virginia are not nat- 
urally richer than those oi the region 
ietween the Black and Caspian seas, or 
ef various other portions of the world, 
udicatious of petroleum are found in 
,lmost every country. It is not im- 
n-obable that there now exist many 
ther richer regions which are wholly 
unknown from the lack of tbe science, 
ools, and machinery wherewith to ex- 
plore them and treat their products. 


What makes the American oil-fields 


jomniercinlly and practically richer than 
hose found elsewhere is the superiority 
t American arts and artisans, which 
>rovide cheaper and bettor methods of 
isploriug for, pumping, storing, trans- 
jortiug, aud refiuiug oil, aud extracting 
roin it by chemical manipulations inors 
valuable products. 


The people of the agricultural regions, 


especially of tho West, are urged to re- 
sist all tariff impositions upon the theory 
ihut tile money price of their cereals, 
>eef, and pork is fixed by the money 
price of the surplus sold, abroad; that 
ihoir own prosperity is absolutely inde- 
pendent of tha', of any other interest 
and of all other interests iu this cean- 


IEWSPAPER! 
IN £>V SPA PERI 


HMll'AM STATS Jlllffl 


O. U. 3*o\vuin'.v. K litur Jk Proprietor 


FUIDAY 
MAKCn », 1883. 


PRICE Ol? DAILY JOURNAL,, 


H C K S T !» P B « W £ £ K. , 


TOWN AND COUNTY. 


The tax rate in Humboldt is $2 GO. 
Mrs. J. N. Piue is going to Colorado 


to live. 


Hon. C. 0. Steveuson and wife are in 


town. 


Gen. Davis came vtp from Ualcliuul 


yesterday moruiug. 


State Printer Ilarlow bus his printing 


force at work ou tho statutes. 


Justice Young yesterday soutoucod C. 


M. Hudson to jail for GO days. 


Miss Gray Beaohy ia renewing former 


asssooiations -with Reno friends. 


Senator Jones' speech will be found 


in full iu thia issuo. Stive it for refer- 
ence. 


Alvaro Evans, J. N. Evnus, P. B. 


Comstock and B. P. M. Kelly have been 
snmmoaod as U. S, jurors. 


The 30th of May will hereafter be. u 


legal holiday in Nevada, a law to that 
•ffect having passed the Legislature, 


The Biohinond Consolidated Mining 


Company of Nevada paid a quarterly 
dividend of $2 50 n share, or $135,000, 
at London ou the 7th of February; mak- 
a total of §3,909,500 to date. 


• "My Sweetheart." 


Miss Minnie Palmer, in "My Sweet- 


heart," made her first bow to a Keno 
audience last night, and had good cause 
to feel gratified at her cordial reception. 
The house was full, nud by its pontiun- 
ous laughter, applause and general mer- 
riment the auiieuce docaoustrulod its 
satisfaction and pleasure nt the per- 
formance. 
The Enterprise critic is 


right in saying "tho plot of tho piece, 
though 'not as deep (is a well or as wide 
as a church door,' is well constructed 
for its Durpoaes and its popularity well 
deserved. Miss Palmer fits tho charac- 
ter of the tiny sweetheart to perfection. 
She stamps it with her own peculiar in- 
dividuality; she is spirited and aitistic, 
and knows how to exert all her powers 
of fascination. She sings well, dances 
gracefully, and presents us pretty n rus- 
tic pictur.Q as can well be imagined. She 
is natural, aud therefore her perform- 
ance must at all times command the ad- 
miration of 
an 
audience, 
however 


faatidioxig. 
Mr, Graham's Tony was 


a very clever pioco of acting, and his 
songs well rendered. 
Of the mule per- 


formers of tho company tho palm be- 
longs to Mr. T. J. Hawkins. His Jos 
Shotwell, a broUeu-down sport, is by 
all odds one of tho cleverest pieces of 
character acting ever seen on the stags 
in this city, aud should rank with the 
best in that line. Ho presents a char- 
acter such as is met in evory-day life in 
every city iu the Union. 
Ho strains at 


no effects, and from the perfect natural- 
ness of his portraiture of the broken- 
down gambler and check guerilla, it 
•would lead the spectators to believe 
that at some time during his oareor he 
must bava passed through tho very ex- 
perience he seeks to mimic on tho stage. 
The rest of the characters were well 
performed, and added materially to the 
perfect contour of the play. 
The piece 


is replete with fun, comic situations, 
pretty songs and dances, and well worth 
seeing. It posssses sufficient variety in 
its construction to suit almost all taste" 
not forgetting a dash of the Sentimental] 
hence its popularity,'» 


"Photos." 


Next Monday evening, the 12tb, the 


Harrisons—Alice aud Louis—i;ith their 
famous combinations of artists, will 
play at the Nevada Theater, presenting 
their original creation, "Photos." They 
have played this piece throughout the 
country 
for 
over 1,000 consecutive 


nights, and are said to be immense in 
it. 
We clip the following from the New 


York Tribune of a late date: Tho Harri- 
sons have made a memorable impres- 
sion at the Grand Opera House iu their 
clever and amusing ploy of "Photos," 
and have kept the audience in an unin- 
terrupted roar iu thoir irresistible and 
constantly varying bagatelle. 
They un- 


doubtedly have no equals in genuine 
stage entertainment, and consist of a. 
talented combination that make this de- 
lightful resort ring again with their 
merry humors. 
Miss Harrison's imita- 


tion of Maggie Mitchell iu "Fauchon," 
and of Aimee in the drinking soog of 
"La Perichole" aro perfect, und fairly 
captured the audience. Louis Harrison 
is one of the best comedians ou the 
stage. 
His immitatious of celebrities 


are reqlly marvelous. An overpowering 
Jlinny play, and a coterie of artists nn- 
Bvupassed in America. 


Time for ICcnaoviil 


The Act for ttte removal of tho county 


seat of Esmeralda oonnty from Aurora 
to Hawthorne, fixes the time for re- 
moval of tho county offices to Haw., 
tborne on the first day of Jqly, 1833, 


To 


Hereafter alt applications for aid must 


comply with the following provisions of 
the new Indigent luw: 


Seotion 1. No Board of County Oom- 


inission,er3 shall liuvs power, or privi- 
lege, or bo permitted to give assistance, 
relief, support, oriu any way contribute 
to the relief or support of any indigent 
person, except as hereinafter provided, 
namely !/Appli,cant8 must .file with the 
Clerk of the Board of Cornmissioneis a 
sworn statement, setting forth tho name 
and residence of the applicant, particu- 
larly, duration of residence of applicant 
in tho uity or town, cuniMCtor, looition 
and value of all property owned by tho 
applicant iu this State or elsewhere, all 
sources of income, aud the , monthly or 
annual amount thereof; nil 
money, 


stocks, bonds, securities or other prop- 
erty of any description .ju hand, iu bank 
or in the possession of auy party uud 
belonging to such applicant, together 
with a statement of the alleged eatiHu of 
poverty; which statement must be at- 
tested by two 
witnesses 
personally 


knowing the applicant, who .shall cer- 
tify that, to tho best of thoir knowledge 
and belief, the statement of the appli- 
cant is correct and true, aud that said 
applicant, without fault, is in need, and 
justly entitled to county support. 


Tho Board of County Commissioners 


ahall satisfy themselves of the truth or 
falsity of tho statements before granting 
aid. If the st-itements are false, it is 
the duty of the Boiml to direct tho Dis- 
trict Attorney to prosecute tho appli- 
cants making false statements, for per- 
jury, 


The Board of Commissioners shall 


require all able-bodied persons applying 
for aid.iof Invfnl age, to perform labor 
for the county, as n condition precedeat 
to granting aid. 


The subscribing witnesses shall be 


jointly andiseverally liable to tho county 
iu a sum equal to tho amount donated 
by the county to the applicant for whom 
tbey indorsed, is case tho statement of 
the applicant, in any material respect, 
or their own statement, shall bo found 
to be untrue. 


Any member of the- Board of Commis- 


sioners voting to grauS aid, except as 
herein provided, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not lusi than fifty dol- 
lars, aud not moie thau tbreo hundred 
dollars, aud imprisonment, if the fiuo 
ia not paid, and shall bo dismissed from 
offioe. 


The foregoing is a synopsis of the 


law, 
TUB provisions uro so strict that, 


unless followed to tho lettor, no aid can 
bo grunted, 


NEW TO-DAY. 


NEVADA TH£AT£». 


Monday save., March 12. 


The Comedy Event or the Season, 


THE HARRISONS! 


ALICE 
L'OUi'5, 


And Thoir Famous Coterlo of Artibts, includ- 


ing Hie Popular Comedian 


And the Oil irmlng Cuatnlrico 


Miss Alice Hosmer 


KeproseiiHng tliclr Worlil-Kenowned 


Original Creation, 


A CONTINUOUS LAUQH ! 


A Co».«tnnt riisilatlc ofMii'tH. 


oily ami 


Besorvecl Seat's ut the PostotQce. 


5CECTS.A WEEK. 


classes ol Ifi,'iliuiiuo advertisement! 


uot exceeding t,lx Hues iuiierte»i in this co^umi 
fm 5O C'otatg per week. 


I3OHt;U Money OrderSystcin CJ 


The Senate passed the House bill 


modifying tho postal money order sys- 
tem, so us authorize Postmasters and 
monoy order offices, under the authority 
of the Postmaster-General, 
to issue 


postal notes iu denominations of five 
dollars and under. This is an impor- 
tant bill nud will greatly facilitate busi- 
ness in small sums through tho mails. 
It authorizes tho issue of money orders 
without the corresponding advices, of 
five dollars and less, to be ou engraved 
paper aud known as postal uoles, paya- 
ble to bearer. 
Such notes are to be in- 


valid after three months, but the holder 
can after that time get par value by ap- 
plying to tbo Postoffico Department ixt 
Washington. For issuiug each postal 
note a feo of three cents will be rhaiged. 
This bill also authorizes tho issuo of 
money orders in denominations of §100 
or less, but uono for more than 3100 
cau be issued. 
Tho following fees are 


fixed for roouoy orders: For orders not 
exceeding $10, 8 cents; from $10 to §15, 
10 cents; $13 to §30, 15 cents; §30 to 
$-10, 20 ceuls; $10 to $.30, 25 cants; $-50 
to $GO, 30 cents; $60 to $70, 35 cents; 
$70 to §80, 40 cents; $80 to $100, 45 
cents. 


M, tlie jtruvc K-vjircs-i MUSH 


Jlurueil Out. 


A fire which occurred in Ogden last 


Monday morning destroyed property to 
the amount of $12,000, and oiigiua'-dti 
in the butcher shop of Pui' Q\\\ ex- 
tendmg to the slo^ of gfc_ Joh'n & 
Lent/., and t^ resi(]once ot- A. Y. Kass>' 
' 
express messenger who stood 
off 


tho Montello train robbers. 
Mr. Ross 


had just returned from Suu Francisco, 
and on returning to his home found it 
partially destroyed, and his family and 
houhehold goods in the street. The fire, 
it is presumed, svas the work of an in- 
cendiary. 


C'«»!c Wan Coil. 


A. k'oocl leuiale UIGJ: o.m soeuro H 
fti'st-elusfc 


sttuitiou lit a'uuill family by applying at the 
roiiiclonor) of E. \\. Orutohor, corner ol Fifth 
and Rnlstous)reuU. A ml Ullc-u0'i:a lady pre 
ferrecl. 
mrl-lTv* 


Frpsh and dried fruits of all Juiids in season, 


frosh and salt water ftali, vcvji'tutucq of all 
kinds, as well as a choicv ii^sortinent of gro- 
ceries, cau always be found at G. B-Stoddard's, 
Commercial Eow. 
feb27 


lor & 


Seventy acres of iiuo land on tho Truckee 


Meadows, near G-lomlnle, louoed and 
well 


watered, nre offcredfor snlo tor $2,500. For 
particulars fiujulre of II. Bl. "Frost or at this 
ollice. 
jySltf 


Kronli. 


Now whltti d'ltes, tumnrmd^, ii^-t, oranges 


and lemons, ut lirooUins'. 
fob20 


Or.;an uml Pinna lor .SiU 


Kato Roll has au Estey orym imd a 


haml piano lor flalo cutap. 


^i^ill. Yl'alciiiiiim. 


George W. Murshoa, the resitlur unil fully 


empowered Night AViitcliiu'm ol' Itouo, is pre- 
pared to wutc-b business^ houses und pnvat> 
residences, etc., and wnko* parties in the morn- 
ing. Best of patronage rany bo seen from tho 
JOUBNAL of Deo. M, 1882. 
dec:Hf 


's) l'j>ri:;!it I'inno-i 


I urn the general agent for Nevada for the 


popular Balcar upright piano—a piano that 
never gets out of repiir or tuiio, having the 
Elliot puteut tuuiug yh.lo. Guaranteed for all 
ti iic. Terms \ cry reasonable, 


jyiati 
C. J. BHOOKINS. 


, SUAP3ISE VALLEV ANH 


GOOSE LAKE 


Lord Dyron, in reference to a beauti- 


ful lady, wrote to u friend: "Lady - 
has been dangerously ill, but now she 
is dangerously well again." American 
belles, when attacked by any of the ills 
that fle&h is heir to, may be kept killing 
aud avoid being tilled, by taking Dr. 
R. V. Pierce's "Fiwovile Prescription," 
which banishes feminine weaknesses, 
and restores the bloom of health. By 
all dr 


Ail vice to IHntlioru. 


Aro you disturbed at night and brolsra 


of your rest by a nick child suffering 
and crying with pain of cutting teeth? 
If KO, send at ouueeucl got a bottle of 
Mrs Winslow's 
Soothing Bymp for 


Children Toothing. Its value is incal- 
culable. It will relievo the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upou it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. 
It eurt-s dysentery nod diarrhcoa, reg- 
ulates tlie stomach uud bowels, euros 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces 
inflammation, nud gives tone and en- 
ergy to tho wholo system. 
Mrs. Wins- 


low's Soothing 
Syrup for Children 


Teething is pleasant to tho taste, and is 
tho prescription of one ol the oldest and 
best foiualo physicians and nurses in 
tho United States, aud is for sale by all 
d,rnggwt3 throughout tho world. Price 
i&S cents a bottle. 
feb. 21-swf-lyr 


Four-Horse Stage. Carrying »he 


u, s, Mali- » 


J E. OAtn-,BWOOD( 
Proprietor 


No failure oi connection. Connects at Lake- 


view. Oregon, with atim'os for Chuwuucan, Sil- 
ver Lake, Summer Luke. Addot's Lake, Prines- 
ville and Tho Dulles, nlso with stages for 
Crow's Valley, Lmkville, Spraquo itiver ami 
Ashlimrt. Close connection ut Cedarville with 
stages lor Alturiis. 


SSTLcaves Keno dnily, Sundays execptej, at 


7 o'cloclc A. M arriving at Lukeview at 
(J P. M. 


the followlug day, «ud returning ou similar 
time. 


• DISTANCE 320 MILES. 
FAKE, S23. 


nul2tf 
T K HYMERS, Agent. 


PALACE RESTAURANT, 


T O. K 1* A !• A « K H « U Jj 


Corner Commercial How, Opposite B. B. 
Depot. Reno, Nov. 


LEADING KEST.YUBANT IN THE CITY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
F. LEVY & BRO. 


J, 
5<. EYftiiTr, 
P. LEVY 


"1OKNEK SKO ).N7> VXD HIKBIU STUKKTS, 
C 


IUJNO, N K V A D A . 


—Wholesale' und Retail Dnilcr In — 


GROCERIES, 


«'•'»< jsion-j, Hiirilv liv<>. 


' , • ' 
' r , ' 
! 


<lni'eiigw»re, PaJuts, Oils, 


, Nil n ft and Tobacco, 


Wood mid Willow- wnre. 


* Tools, 


rtiw-i, Wool Sacks, Fleeuo Twine, Sheep 


Agent for the Champion Iron Fence Company 


Kufltun, Ohio. 
niy27tf 


SACRAMENTO ANO BOCA 


27 ANO 29 VIRGINIA ST., RF.WU, 


liuili- Hie ],nl>li<- In n I tend their gcin<r«l 


Clearance Sale!! 


Tlu-v hnvo marked down their tfoodH 


REGARDLESS OF COST. 


oOo 


I 


N ORDER 
TO ENABLE 
THEM TO 


condense their two places of buaiuiss in- 
to one store. 
DRESS GOODS, TRIM- 


MINGS, CLOAKS, AND HOSIERY will be 
offered to the trade at such low prices that it 
will convince all that they mean business. 


SALE TO BEGIN AT ONCE ! 


Goods Sold Strictly for Gash. , 


BERRY & BOYD. 


D. B. BOYD. 
. J. BEHUY. 


B 


EKK 1>EIM»T 


In the Stccle and Boclcer bulldlnf;, 


OOMMEROIAL EOW 
RESO, NEVAD\ 


Beer Soid bv the Case, Kegs, 


Bottle or Class. 


Sandwiches Prepared with Choose, Limberger, 


Caviar Sardines, eto 


I 
also have several FINE FUKNISIIED 


ROOMS TO LET by the day, week or month. 
Free IjXlllpU dully. 
Beer delivered free of 


oharHo 
J. J. BECKER, Proprietor 


BERRY & BOYD, 


JS»-w.ooo«B.«»o:n5i to IVX A, xi. an. 1 o»x s 
eft? 
"Ek cs r 
- WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN - 


GROCERIES, HARDWARE, STOVES, 


SAMPLE ROOMS. 


A:NTD 


Iron, Stee! and Cumberland Coal. 


LIME, II.'VIR, PLASTER AND CEMENT, WAGONS, PLOWS, HARROWS, 


RAKES, AND ALL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


VT A It It O W 
« A |j < 


St.. Ztuiio. 


J •> 
AGENTS 
FOR 
THE 
CALIFORNIA POWDER 
WORKS. 


FINE 
WINKS, 
LIQUOKS 
AND 
ClU.VKa 


Come 
11 iia Sf-o M » . 


MOEKIS ASU. 


NEVADA MARKET, 


(Two 
tloors south of Lindloy's store, Virginia 
street, Iteno, Nevacln.; 
J 
D. POULARD - - Proprietor 
9 
"•' ••••'—'" 


The Nevada Murlrot will be supplied ui all 


Umea with. the very i'attost, treahest, 


jDCiest a nil host 


A I J S A T H Or A L L D E S C R I P T I O N S . 


R^ Tho bo&t ut tlui litm.1, uud cheaper than 


the cjieapesf. 
G-ive us a trin' 
au^l? 


RENO OLQVE 


-ALSO MAXUVACTUBEBS OP- 


TIN, COPPER AND SHEET IRONWARE, IRON PIPE, ROOFING 


And Plumbing. 
All Work Guaranteed. 


Special Inducements to Cash Bxiyers. 


ODD FELLOWS' BUILDING, 


South Virginia Street. 


Glovo.-s Maao to 
Ovclev, 


„ ,, , 
PniCE LlS'i' 
Mill awj^tlet (lined) 
.................... 
fjll 5O 
Buttoi-. Top 
............................ 
23 


MACJrIJNK 
SHOP, 


ItCMIU. 
.\< LV««!U. 


Is new fully established and is prepared to do 
i Konernl lonudry lmii'iw.1. iiulndini; ever} 
Icseription of 


In Irou and Hrass. 
orijinK & Maohico "Worki 


Atlowror ynceH thau cau be obtuluiil "Ibowherc 


SDPEBIOU MILL CASTINGS GUAIiVXTEED. 


Order" respectfully solicited. 


Everytluiig in the shape of 


FISH, FLESH AND IWL KEPT ON HAND 


And Cookeil to OriJev. 


**^ ^ 


Thanking tlio people of Keno for their pat 


rename in years past, I am agaiii in tho ilelrt ana 
goliut n shiirw ot the public,patronage. 


RENO'S LEADiNO HOUSE. 


Cor. Ooinmorcial Row and Centre Struct, I 


(Across from B. B. Depot.) 


BVERYTHIMQ NEAT, NEW AND CLEAN 


R O O M S lj A R G Ki 


-- 
AND 
-- 


Sl'IiKJf I»I D fcV V JEM T I JU AT KO 


tllotel is conducted on European 1'lan, 


and is 


OPEN BO Til DAY A N D N I G H T . 


No extortionate charges, and every aceommo. 
dation given the traveling public. 


i complete assortment of gloves constantly 


in htmd. Liberal discount to the trade. 
decUtf 


T. K, HYMERS, 


iKucccHSor to flymerB & Comstock), proprietor 


of the 


•panOKBE LIVEET, PEED & SALE STABLE 


Cor. Sierra uud Second Sts , Reno, Nov. 


Horses, Iliiffgles null Saddle Horses 


TO LET — 


Aud Horaes Boarded by thu Day, Week or 
Month. Terms to suit the times. 


o have also attached a large Say Ynrd, 
with good Stables. 
Also, Corrals for Loose 


Stock, well watered 
UBAB8E TO LET. 


WJOL GROWERS 
STOCKMEN. 


BERRY & BOYD have 


just received a large lot of 
the celebrated Gold Leaf 
Sheep Wash. 
Superior to 


everything. Call immediate 
ly for circulars and price list. 


raar7-COd 


J3HH BOWMAN, 


(SucooBHor to W. H. Diikons,, 


L£R IN CHOICE 
FAMILY 


Wines, Liquors, Cigars, Tobacco, Tinware, 
Hardware, Crockery, Ulassware, (Sugar, 


Colloe, Tea, Canned Goods, Ham, 
Bacon, Flour, and in tact everything 
usually kept in a First-class Grocer, Store 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 


na.lveceived Dally.*lPtt 


mar? 
PEflKINS & WHITE, Prop's. 


Country produce of alt kinds received in ex 
change for goods. The highest price paid for 
good butter and ranch egas. 
Ooods delivered 


to any part of town free ot charge. 
Don't forget to call at my place on Commer- 
cial Uo\v, throe doors oast of Osburn & Shoe- 
maker's drug atom, before making your pur- 
chases, 
nl6-( 


OHAN9 FALL AM3 WINTER 


O" 


iVlNG AT WATUAWN 


Prnwinys and estimates furniohed whan re 
uireii, 
no\10 
ANDRK1V FKASrB.rriprjotor. 


.I.F.CONDON 
J. A. MolNTOSH. 


RENO LUMBER CO., 


& MolNTOSI-I, 


DEALEK8 IN - — 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINa 
JIATEEIAL 


'I'imlier.N, Fencing! Ktc. 


Sash, Doors, BliudB, Mouldings, Turnings, 'Sud 


wood and Pine Shiugle', Uedwood Rustic 


and Surlut! 'd cnnstjiiUy ou baud. 


as IJOT.V ah the Lowest. 


Satisfaction guaranteed ID every paviiculur, 


Office on Plaza St., below Lake, Keuo. 


]b:)tf 


WAS 0 M ILL & LUMBER GO. 


(Successors to C, A, Bragg & Oo,) ' 


H 


AVINtt CONSOLIDATED THE LUMBER 
business ot C. A. llragK k Co., with thai 


of the Keno I'hmiug Mill of Chus. Oourtois, and 
haviut; make tho necessary improvements mid 
added the requislto innchinory, wo will do a 
general Plimina Mill, Wood ixnd Lumber Busi- 
ness. Will mauufacturo and keep in stock 
Common and Dressed Lumber, Doors, Bash 
Blinds, MbulilingH, Brockets, Lath, 
Cedar 
Posts, Wood mid Slabs. 
Will also keep in 
stock Eedwood Hustle, Ceilinf and Surfaced 
Oregon Pine Flooring, Eedwood and Pine 
Shingles, Shakes, and Building Material. Will 
make to order Packing imd Fruit Boxen; scroll- 
sawing and turning; sugar und yellow pine 
from the northern valleys a specialty. Mill 
and Yard and Jerry Schooling's store connected 
by telephone; leiive orders at either place; 
m»in office, corner of Third and Ralston streets. 


nv23tf 
WM. HE.VltY, Manager, 


PACIFIC BREW£RY. 


AT NATHAN'S! AT NATHAN'S! 


We»t Mid of Vi r fc i n I a St.. Keiio. 


My Stock o —- 


B A D Y - .1 A r» K <' L, 0 TJII I N U 


ONDEltWEAR, 
HANDKEROHIEFS,| 


HATS, 
CAPS, 


SHIRTS, 
HOSIEBt, 


TIES, 
KTO., ETO. 


i 


IS THE -— 


tAROEST AND CHKAl'BST 


In the Oity. 


»p5-tf 
M. KA.THAN. 


A. L N )UY £ C3., 


Wholesale »nd Retail 


G 


EORUE 
BECK.KR. 
ProprlPt»»r. 
Estahlislied to supply Nevada anil North 
ern California. I can save money lor consum- 
ers, nud will compare my brew with the besi 
samples of imported drait beer. 


CTWitli the best of water from the Truckec- 
Best barley to be had in Nevada or Califoriim 
A.UI! best hops from Eastern und Western Mnr- 
kets, I can muko tho 
Hewt SJocr Oircreil in Till* Section. 


IRunraiitoo satisfaction to nil patrons. 
Try 
Try it at tho 


IQBANITE SALOON, COMMERCIAL ROW 
ImyJO 
Near Sierra St., Reno, iVev. 


G-R 


Hardware, 


Tinware, Crockery , 


Agricultural Implements, 


\VINES and LIQUORS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
feu.W 


JAMISON & SON, 


BKALER8 tK 


r>OOKS. 8TATIONBUY 
PAPBHi* 


SIAQA2INK8 


'IOAB8. TOBAOCO, XANKB 
SOTIOH8. ft 


Oommerctal How, Reno, N'eT. 
, 


HOUSE 


Ou Virginia St., BOUth side of the River, 


BEi<0, NEVADA, 


i.. \v. itsrox, PROPRIETOR. 


The Lake House is one of the oldest, best and 
uost furorably known houses la Nevada Thor- 
oughly reiittod with nil modern accommoda- 
tions. Bar and Billiard Boom attached. A free 
DUBS is run to mid from all trains, 


j r 


EWSPAPERl 


POWDER, ETC. 


THE CALIFORNIA! 


W 0 E R 
W OJR K 8 


B A N i | a * R A . N O l S C O i 


c rat r«r« 
ui U»v» oormtsnti; no Mua 


OtiTINQ , 


TIME TABLE- 
MOUNT ST. MARY'S ACADEMY. 


V. & T. R. 


T 


TAKING EFFECT 


SUNDAY, APRIL 24, 1881. 


Trol»» From Virginia «o Carson 


and Beno. 


Virginia 


Gold Hill 


Mound House. 


Carson., 


Reno. 


San 


Francisco 
Express. 


Departs— 
5.30 p. M. 
Arrives — 
5.40 r. 11. 
Departs— 
5.40 r. x. 
Arrives —• 
6.16 r. X. 
Departs— 
fi.25 p. l(. 
Arrives — 
7.00 P. M. 
Departs— 
T.15 P. M. 
Arrives—i 
8.3« p. M. 


Local 


Passenger 


Departs— 
9.09-A. II. 
Arrives — 
8.10 A, >t. 


Arrives— 
8.50 *. M, 


Arrives— 
9.35 A. M. 
Departs— 
10.00 A.M. 
Arrives — 
lS.20v.lt. 


Local 


Passenger 


Departs— 
3.00 i. M. 
Arrives — 
1.12 p. M. 


Arrives — 
S.66 p. M. 


Arrives— 
3.40 P. M. 
Departs— 
4.15 P. M. 
Arrives— 
6.40 p. M. 


Train* From Reno to rarsoii and 


Virginia. 


Jl*aa«rtor qtuUlty, fresh from the mills 
It 


o.( ooBittutlr r*c«lT*d and transported In ton hi 
lurior, i* delivered to the oonsanwr within « 
I»w4a; otthetUaeot Its manufacture, and !• 


11 4V»rr war iiaperior to any other i>owd»r,; 
•tr 


Reno... 
Carson. 


Mound House.. 


QoldBill 


Virginia 


San 


Francisco 
Express. 


7.10 A. M. 
Arrives— 
8.25 A. M. 
Departs— 
8.36 A. M. 
Arrives — 
9.10 A. M. 
Departs— 
9.20 A. M. 
Arrives — 
9.56 A. u. 
Arrives — 
10.05A.M. 


Local 


Passenger 


8.20 
A. M. 
Arrives — 
10.56A.M. 
Departs— 
11.20A.M. 
Arrives — 
12.05P.M. 
Departs— 


Local 


Passenger 


Arrives — 
12.62 v. M. 
Arrives — 
1.05 P. M. 


,1.30 P. M. 
Arrives — 
4.00 P. M. 
Departs— 
5.15 p. u. 
| Arrives— 
6.05 p. M. 
Departs — 
11.15 p. M. 
Arrives — 
7.03 t. M. 
Arrives— 
7.15 p. M 


Express train from Reno and Local Passenger 


train leaving Virginia at 8 o'clock A. M. coanee 
at Mound House with trains of Carson and Col 
orado Railroad, arriving at Hawthorne at 3:15 
p. M. of same day, connecting with th« United 
States Stage Company's line of Concord coaches, 
arriving at Aurora and Bodie same evening, 
arriving at Luning at 5,01 p. M., connecting 
with stages for Grantsville, Belmont, Tybo, 
etc., and arriving at Boda Springs a 5:37 r. M.; 
connecting with stage for Belleville, Candelaria, 
Columbus, Silver Peak, Montezuma, Alida Vul- 
ey, Gold Mountain, Benton, Bishop Creek end 
Independence. 


H. M. YEBINQTON, 


General Superintendent. 


D. A. BENDER, 


General Freight and Passenger Agent 


MEOAL8 


CARSON & COLORADO R.h. 


TIME 


TAKING 


SUNDAY, JAN. I, 1382. 


WITH 


The Cincinnati Weekly Commercial! 


Free Prize Books for all Subscribers, 


H 


AVING MADE AHBAN0EMENT8.TO CLUB TH^ WEEKLY JOITMNAt WITH 
CINCINNATI WEEKLY COMHERCIAI., we announce that we will fur- 
niah the WEEKLY JOUBNAL and the Cincinnati Weekly Commercial,» large B-page, 66-col- 
umn Family Newspaper, printed from large, "clear new type, and furnishes more reading 
matter for the money than any other newspaper in the country, the issue of each week con- 
taining over twenty-two square feet of printed matter, and is not surpassed tor news, busi- 
ness reports, literary ami select reading, one year for )B9^l3Gt, will give as a free prize 
to each yearly subscriber under this clubbing arrangement any one book ho may being u - 
abridged, beautifully printed on good paper, in poper covers: 


. Tennyson's Poems. 


The ArabiMi Nights. 
The Narrative of the Jeannette Arctic Expedition. By Lieut. Danenhow . 
The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot 
Wood's Natural History for Boys. 300 Illustrations. 
East Lyuno. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Tenner's Almanac for 1883. 
A Treatise on the Horse and His Diseases. By Dr. B. J,|Keudal .| 
The Woman in White. By Wllkie Collins. 
History of the Kingdom of Ireland. 
Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 
A Brave Lady. By Miss Mulock. 
The Bible Dictionary 
Lady Andleys Secret. By Miss Braddon. 
It will be noticed that our selection of prizes covers an oiti'j > d i n t i 
rlety of the brightest and best books. 


Free specimen copies of the Cincinnati Weekly Commerclol may be obtained by ad- 


dressing M. HALSTEAD & CO., Proprietors Commercial, Cincinnati. Ohio, and free speci- 
men copies ot the JOUBNAL can be obtained by addressing 


I Send postal-card asking) 
) for specimen copies. ( 


C. C. POWNINC, 


Proprietor Journai, Reno N v. 


tot. 
.IBOHA.NIOS' INSTITUTE «hd Ihi 


-tflS \:>;irnULTDHAL SOOIKTY forth* la 


i iriiy of anrprodnctscterall otaers. 


to our 


1&JICULE8 POWDER. 


nmti Candelaria 


VaHitt oooabloei all th» (ore* ot other strong 


xaalvasDowlnaa*. aad the liftlig (ore* ot tut 


Mat OUaiiag Pawdn, thua making it vaitlj SB 


trt«rtoaB7«th*TeonvotuiaBowlB use. 


ga fall descriptionoithU 


obtalnad on apDlloatlou 


or.> aayafonr Agen 


«IHN 


STATIONS. 


Mound House.... 


Clifton 
Part Churchill... 
Washout 
Waubuska 
Cleaver 
{ 


Mason 
* 


Rio Vista 
Reservation 
Bchurz 
Giliis 
Hawthorne 
j 


Stansneia 
Kinkaad 


New Boston 
Soda Springs. .. ( 
Rhodes, 
Belleville 


Bodle and 


Candelaria. 


9.30A.M. 
10.00 " 


11.20 " 
11.90 " 
12.00 M. 
12.16 P.M. 
12.30 " 
14.40 " 
1.10 
• 


1.25 
• 


1.47 
« 


2.30 
• 


3.40 
• 


4.10 
• 


4.43 
' 


4.03 
• 


0.5C 
C.1S 
> 


6.31) ' 
660 
• 


7.20 
• 


San Franciscc 


and Virginia 


000 P. M 


4.45 " 
4.12 " 
(.05 " 
,i °5 '• 
3 10 " 


3 UO 
M 


J 25 
•« 


li.10 " 
1 47 " 
1.00 " 
. 
'11,45 A.M 


f 
1U 45 " 
ID 05 " 


(> 35 
«, 


8.55 
«• 


10.09 " 
H.15 " 
7.4S " 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


ACHAMBNTO « SAN FBANCISCO 


Uannfketoryi 


BEMIOIA AGRICULTURAL WOBES 


BENICIA. GAL. 


Gang Plows, 


Chilled Iron Plows, 


Steel Plows, 


Cast Iron Plows, 


Harrowa. Cultivator*.\Mee.l UrillH 


CIDER MILLS, 


FAN MIL.t.9, 


FEED MILL'S. 


MOUNT ST. MARY'S 


-CONDUCTED BY- 


SISTERS OP ST, DOMINIC, • 


KENTO, 


Ala* Importers and Wholesale 


dealers in 


4*<>17-tf 


The nbove trains are run daily and make 


close connection at Hound House with trains 
of the Virginia and Truckee Railroad for Vir- 
ginia Oity and Beno, and -with the Central Pa- 


c Railroad'at Reno, via the Virginia and 


Trnckeft Railroad, for all points East and "West. 


H. K. TERINQTON, 


General Rnp't. 


H. J. LAWS, 


Assistant Sup't, 


D. A. BEX D En, 


Oen'lFrelgh and Pamenger Agent. 


TBJ, 


Axes, NallB, Powtlor. 


, R*pe. Cutlery. 


Barbed Fence Wire. 


Plain Iron Wire. Nh«M 


. ForkH. 


Ra . «. 


The course of study embraces tho various branches of a solid <ind usotul 


education, The Scholastic Year is divided into two sessions of five months 
each; beginning respectively on th« first Monday in February, and closing 


the last of June. ' Pupils are requested to enter at the opening of tho session; 


but, they will be received at any time during the year, their sessions dating 


from the time of entrance. Public eiainiuatiens are held annually. Private 
Literary and Musical itehearsals every month. 


TERMS, IIVJUIULT HALF « IK ADVANCE 


Board and Tuition in English Branches, Washing and Ironing, 


Plain and Fancy Needlework, Bed and Bedding, per Term, 
including Tuition on Piano 
$150 


Vocal Music in Class 
10 


Vocal Music, Private Lessons 
20 


Drawing 
20 


Painting 
39 


French and German, each 
15 


No advance will be made by the Institution for Books, Stationery, Mate- 


rials for Drawing, Fancy work or other incidental expenses of 'the pupils, un- 
less funds for the purpose nre deposited with the Treasurer. This regulation 
is considered indispensible, and will be in all cases most strictly observed. 


Each pupil must be provided with a Toilet Box and all necessary articles 


for the toilet. 


No particular uniform is required, but each pupil must bring four changes 


of underwear, dark skirt for every day use, and one pair of blankets. 


No deduction will be made for the withdrawal of pupils before the expir- 


ation of the term unless in case of sickness. 


All letters sent or received are subject to the inspection of the Sister 


Superior. All Trunks, Boxes or Parcels must bo prepaid. 


For further particulars address, 


SISTER SUPERIOR. 


BISHOP WHITAKER'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


RENO. NEVADA, 


It will continue to be under the persona di 


rection of Bishop Whttikcr, assisted by six 


thoroughly competent teachers. 


MISS EVA QUAIFFE 


Will continue in charge of the Department o 
Music. 


THE FAMOUS, UNRIVALLED, 
KNABE PIANO. 


—THE— 


HARDMAN PIANO, 


I A strictly first-class instrument at a mod- 


er&te price; also 


THE POPULAR PEASE PIANO, 


A. L. BANCROFT & CO., 


Ill Market St., Sou Francisco. 


•STSolc Agents for Pacific Coast. 
jan!8-2ni 


CHAS. ZEIGLER. JR., 


RETAII, 


BUTCHER, 


VIRGINIA STREET, RENO, NEVADA. 


-- 
The Finest— 


Beef, Mutton and Pork, 


In the Market. Retail and Wholesale. 
Also, the 


Finest Sausages Muunfhctured lu 


the State. 


is the Market for Epicures. 
niar7 


Far Catalogues, or particular informailon 
aililrens. 


Je24.2m 


ROHOOL FOR OI1U.8 


Beno Nevada. 


ARCADE HOTEL, 


MOMMEKCIAL ROW 
BENO, KEV* 


C. Lemcry, Proprietor. 


Open Day and Night, 


Everything New and Neat, 


Rooms in Suite or Single. 


RE8TAOBANT ATTACHED ON THE EURO. 


PEAN PLAN. 


The Finest Saloon and Billiard Room in the 
State. The Proprietor will endeavor to make it 
pleasant for all who favor him with their pat- 


dec29 


ANNUALJWJETINQ. 


STOCKHOLDERS OF CENTRAL 
DRAIN 
Ditch Company will hold their annual 
meeting for election of officers, etc., at North 
Truckee School Souse, on Monday, February 
6)h, 1883, at 4 P. M. sharp. 
R. F. HOY 


JsnStd 
Secretary. 


IIAMlttliASTATEJOlll 


IBID AY 
MAKOH 9, 1883. 


Senator Jones' Speech. 


f Continued from First 


try; and that they should insist ou buy- 
ing whore and of whom they can buy 
cheapest for the time being, auu with 
entire indifference as to whether the 
cheapest markets ru-e found at home or 
abroad. Appeals of this kind have so 
far been made iu vain. The people of 
the granary States of the West know 
that the acres which they till have been 
substantially a free gift from the nation, 
which has scarcely received the ex- 
pense of surveying the public domain, 
under the policy of school laud, grad- 
uation, homestead, soldiers' bounty- 
land, swamp-laud, 
timber-cultivation, 


desert-land, and railroad 
land-grant 


laws, which has prevailed during the 
last half century. 
They know that they 


are to-day producing the beef which 
they bring to market in part by the free 
use of cattle ranges of which the title 
remains in the Government. 


It is a monstrous suggestion, and by 


nobody is it rejected with a more patri- 
otic disdain than by the Western agri- 
culturists themselves, that they owe 110 
duty to a country which has not only 
given them an empire of unbounded 
fertility and extent, but has uided in 
tho construction of railroads to and 
through it by munificent grants of 
credit as well as of lands, uud has 
always employed, and does now employ, 
more than, half its army and nt an enor- 
inoas cost in protecting the pioneers 
against the aboriginal savage. 
Nor arc 


they for a moment deceived by that oft- 
repeated platitude that British markets 
fix the prices of their grain or of any 
other thing they produce. They know 
that neither the markets in England nor 
anywhere else ever did or ever can fix 
the price of anything; that the office of 
markets is not to fix price.* but merely 
to ascertain and register them, just as 
it is the office of the thermometer to iu 
dioate temperatures and not to create 
them; thut the prices of everything ate 
fixed by the play against each other of 
forces of demand aud supply, not in any 
one market, bat in all markets which are 
commercially connected; aud no more in 
one market than another, except as one 
market is larger thau another. 
They 


know, of course, that the British de- 
mand for grain, beef, and pork is a vsry 
large one, and has a corresponding 
weight in determining their prices; but 
they know also that large ti.s it in it is 
much smaller than the demand of the 
far more numerous population of the 
United States. They know that .my 
g ven surplus of either our grain or beef 
or pork must necessarily be exported 
and take its fate in foreign markets, to 
be deterniiued by tho total demand of 
all those markets acting upon their total 
supply. But they know also that what 
the amount of any surplus exported by 
us shall be, or whether there shall be 
any sxirplus at all, does not depend upon 
the policy of other nations, hut solely 
upon our own. They know thut if we 
choose by abandoning our protective 
policy to force our whole population 
into farming our exportable surplus of 
grain uud beef aud pork would be auor- 
mous and that the prices for them will 
be correspondingly reduced brluw pres- 
ent rates; and that ou the other hand, to 
whatever extent our people are inverted 
into manufacturing uud rniniug ,si> us to 
create u body of homo oousumurs of 
farm products, th» surplus will b« di- 
minished iu quantity and r.iisad iu 
money valuation. 


\Ve are often told that there should be 


no other protection except whiit is inci- 
dental to duties imposed for rovcuuu. 
That as a matter of fact revenue duties 
upon articles which thin country is ca- 
pable of producing necessarily involves 
some degree of protection is undoubt- 
edly true, but that duties should be im- 
posed for no other direst purpose than 
revenue is entirely unsotiud. The tariff 
bill passed by the First Congress under 
the present Constitution of the United 
Stntes expressly declared that protection 
to manufactures was oue of its pur- 
poses. That protectiou, not us un inci- 
dental result of revenue duties but as a 
direct and primary object, is wilhiu thai 
powers and obligations of this Govern- 
ment is settled by now nearly a century 
of uninterrupted practical consivuutiou 
and administration. 


In fixing the scale of tariff duties there 


is an incongruity between the two ob- 
jects. 
The degree of protection i* 


measured by the degree of the exclusion 
of the foreign article, whilo revenue in- 
creases as importations iucr«n.-ie, uud iu 
the proportion in which u duty proveu 
to be more protective it yields less reve- 
nue. It is a haphazard and wholly un- 
scientific proceeding to leave protection 
to follow as a mere incident of duties 
levied for another and quite distinct 
purpose. 


Protection as un incident of a duty 


imposed primarily .for revenue is pre- 
cisely the same thing in principle, al- 
though less in the degree of its effects, 
as protectiou by means of a tariff framed 
for tho express purpose of protectiou. 
If protection is injurious, it is of no 
consequence how it is given, whether 
indirectly and as an incident of some- 
thing else, or directly aud us nu avowed 
object. The free-traders, who constant- 
ly insist that protection impose* taxes 
which do not go into the public Treas- 
ury, but inure to the benefit of manu- 
facturers by raising the pricfs of t-he 
protected articles, stultify thwnseives 
wheu they favor revenue dutie 
what they call incidental protectiou, 
but with what they ought, if protection 
does not protect, to denounce us ;i tariff 
foe revenue with incidental injury, inci- 
dental ruin, incidental robbery o/ tho 
many for the benefit of the few. 


I may here remark that there can be 


uo doubt that many Senators sincerely 


their share of the injury which lurks: 
under protection, evinces a self-saoriuc- i 
ing, fraternal, generous spirit which is 
as gratifying as it is commendable. 


Tho re never was in American politics 


a more blind, halting, and illogiqpl 
platform than that of a tariff for reve- 
nue with incidental protection. It was 
devised to please both sides of the tariff 
controversy. To the protectionists this 
platform suggests that with our war 
debt, pension lists, and large expendi- 
tures generally, a revenue tariff will 
give them for an indefinitely long period 
as high duties as they need to desire. 
To the free-traders the same platform 
holds out the idea that duties shall be 
levied ouly for revenue, and that if pro- 
tection results from thorn it is some- 
thing which cannot be escaped and for 
which nobody is responsible. 
The fal- 


lacy of the last suggestion consists in 
this, that while protection is really au 
unavoidable incident of duties imposed 
upon articles produced in this country, 
it is not an incident of duties imposed 
upon articles not produced here. 


It is quite possible to look oue way 


and row another, but it is not possible to 
look two opposite ways at one and .the 
same time. 
No man can intelligently 


and sincerely say that he IB iu favor of 
imposing duties first of all for revenue, 
wheu he votes for a duty upon articles 
produced in this country, and therefore 
necessarily giving incidental prptectipn 
upon such articles, until he has first 
imposed or endeavored to impose a duty 
upon every article not produced here, 
and in respect to which there could be 
no incidental protection so that every 
dollar of the tax would go into the pub- 
lic Treasury. 
And yet, during the six 


weary weeks that- this bill has occupied 
the whole time of Congress, not a single 
one of the free-traders who insist that it 
is only for revenue that duties can be 
imposed, has suggested the taxation of 
tea, coffee, and numerous other articles 
on the free list which would yield abun- 
dant revenue, while they would involve 
none of that protection which those 
free-traders so violently denounce when 
it is primarily sought after, but so 
grsutly admire as an incident. 
By no 


possibility can they escape the charge, 
that while affecting to looktoreveuue at 
the only justifiable and constitutional 
object of a tariff, they make no effort to 
collect it by taxes of which the whole 
proceeds would eo into the Treasury 
and that while affecting to denounce 
protection in the abstract they go for it 
in every possible way as the foreseen 
iucideut of other taxes which command 
their ready support. 


Among the reasons for imposing taxes 


for revenue upon articles not produced 
bore is the very important one thai 
such revenue is tolerably steady aud re- 
liable ia amount, which is a very essen- 
tial point as affecting the stability of the 
public finances. The fluctuations in 
the revenue under these conditions will 
not 
exceed the fluctuations in the 


amount of the 
consumption of the 


articles which will show a substantially 
steady increase from 
jear to year. 


Dutie's on tea aud coffee, for example, 
would vary in their yield only as the 
consumption of those articles varied. 
But in respect to taxes upon articles 
produced here, their yield varies as 
their home production, varies, and they 
will cease to yield anything whenever 
tha homo production becomes equal to 
thii consumption. 
Taxes upon such 


•irticled should be imposed for protec- 
tion, and if revenue results from them 
it-is Hometbing which is incidental and 
ruther to bo deprecated than desired. 
Taxes designed for ruvenue should be 
imposed upon articles not produced at 
home, and for the purpose of avoiding 
iucidentcl protection, which reduces 
revenue. 


In consequence of the diversity be- 


tween nations as respects climates, nat- 
ural resources, density of population, 
methods of governmental administra- 
tion, and established social and person- 
al ideas, habits and customs, there are 
differences and often very great and 
marked differences in the scale of com- 
fort in which their people are accus- 
tomed to live, and below which they 
can 
not 
fall 
without 
suffering 


and a sense of degradation. 
The com- 


petitions of international free trade, 
which must constantly tend to equalize 
the wages of labor in all countries, are 
therefore essentially unfair, and must 
be intolerable to the people of countries 
in which workmen have been habituated 
to a decent scale of living for themselves 
and their families. They «-i'im>i en- 
dure conditions with which ihudi> are 
content who have never kii.r.i-ii any- 
thing better. 


There is uo real equality in i :i>e trade 


between men on oue side wu,. hove 
beeu bred to being the taskiii'i.Ui-rs of 
their women and who are n j i ' o l e to 
conceive of such a thing us i-xp ">,utnre 
for the education of their chn ircn, and 
Uleii on the other side who mv .•b-Hroii 
in their labor by nothing on nuioh as 
the motive of supporting their wives ia 
comfort and of rearing their i-niidren 
aud qualifying them for the d n n - - , and 
opportunities of life. 
.Free I'M 1^ be- 


tween nations is in its nature nin.i "rfeots 
wholly unlike free trade bet*^."!) citi- 
zens of tu"e same country amou^ «r!iom 
there is a substantial homu^ru-ity of 
hnbits and ideas and where In,- n • lie of 
comfort is nearly the same in 
of it.* 


Tho uame general course u 


ing which governs us in di-i 
what laborers we will admit 
country, and what laborers sv 
cinde from it, ia applicable 
to govern the question of 


iaou- 


entertain the belief thut manufacturers, j lures by 
operatives, and all classes of the com-' ' ' 
taunity would be more 
prosperous 


under u free-trade than uudar thu pro- 
tective policy, thut protection j,s de- 
structive of the objects sought, ;i«<i tjwt 
it injures (be protected clitusbrf them- 
selves. The willingness, nay uven the 
•alacrity, with wkiuh a majority of ihe 
Senators holding tU«*e vinws hava ac- 
eeptt'd aud iu many cages .oven duuiand- 
•ed for tho industries of'taejf/.'U-ii Status 
their full share and even ,(mue tbuu 


: in this 
will ex- 


an- 1 ought 


the 


products of foreign labor. 
W« iult»it 


European laborers because we kuow 


they are of the same race »-i our- 


selves liHfl have the same aapimtions, 


with f and tiiat with the wages obtain ible iu 


this country t'noy 
will soon advance 


their standard of living .to our u.va. We 
excln-.Is the Chinese, AS W6,q.u^ht ID ex- 
clude them, because we kuow u«ff. from 
the immobility uud tenacity uf tfeeiir 
national habitH they will very slosvly, if 
stj*ij, rise above the standard of living 
whieii its Brought into their very na- 


ot sorvile poverty, 


aud that their presei«<j,a and computation 
here will degrade the stati<ju#$ f.y which 
our laborers are accustomed. 


We are not insensible to the f.iut 


there are differences between different 
.•«^a,HS6s of European extraction in re- 
spets-t ^jotJj to their living at homo and [ 
to the eJojjiM.s of rapidity or slowness j 
with which they £«£jnju/)e it to unr own j 
standard after they »iTi,y.y> 
fr'»/0/ Com- ! 


plaint is made in New JSo'gfoi^ aJ. siju 


' Vur'tf "Q( > 
Canadian French and iu 


;he immigrants from certain purta of 
[taly, that they remain here in a state of 
solution from the community around 
;hem and with very little change in 
their standards of living from what they 
were at home. Doubtless differences of 
religion atjd language have something to 
do with the evils complained of iu these 
oases, and with retarding their absorp- 
tion into our body politic by intermar- 
riage and otherwise. 


The possible number of such immi- 


grants is, however, very small, whereas 
the number of Chineset if wo permit 
them to come, is enormous aud incal- 
culable. 
Nevertheless, 
the fact that 


New England aud New York are so sen- 
sitive in respect to the Canadian French, 
and Italian immigration strikingly illus- 
trates the clearness with which it is seen 
and felt that American labor ought not 
to be subjected here and on our soil to 
any competition which will diminish its 
earnings and degrade its scale of com- 
fortable living. -But it is surely too 
plain to require argument that the free 
admission of tho products of the de- 
graded labor of foreign countries is as 
fatal to American labor as the admis- 
sion of such foreign laborers as r.re not 
likely to a'dopt readily the customs, 
manners, aud habits of lile of our own 
laborers. Indeed, it is far more disas- 
trous, because tha Ohineso and all for- 
eigners will work for less iu their native 
homes than after they have1 immigre.ted 
into this country, so thnt the competi- 
tion of their imported products is more 
severe than that of their labor on our 
own soil. 


It has been complained of in ti^aes 


past in respect to certain manufactures, 
notably of the textile fabrics and ol 
iron, that they were so confined to nar- 
row localities as to amount to geograph- 
ical monopolies. 


New England has been the favorite 


target for attacks of this kind in refer- 
ence to textile fabrics, boots aud shoos, 
and various minor industries, but iu 
none of these oases was there really one 
single feature of natural and permanent 
monopoly. It was to be expected thai 
the people of a region in which the soi 
was poor and the natural resources 
small, while the population was com- 
paratively dense, would be the first to 
turn their attention to manufactures 
from the necessity of looking to new 
pursuits for subsistence and wealth 
But not only the manufacture but the 
manufacturers of New England began a 
long time ago to spread over the West 
and have now begun to spead south- 
ward. It is profit that these manufac- 
turers are after, and they will go where 
the greatest profit is to be found; that 
is so say, nearest to the raw materials 
and to the most numerous consumers, 
and where food which is a very important 
element in the cost of labor, is the 
cheapest. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
are bristling with varied manufactories 


The population of Chicago is increas- 


ing to-day more from the expansion ol 
its internal industries than from the 
growth of its commerce iu raw material, 
great as that undoubtedly is. 
Saint 


Paul and Minneapolis in the fur North- 
west are the hives of industrial activity. 
Bo is Denver, at the western extremity 
of the ^reat plains; San Francisco1, o;i 
the Pacific coast; Richmond, Louisville, 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, aud numerous 
other cities m the South. It 13 impos- 
sible that there should be sectional i.r 
other monopolies in any industries iu 
such a country as this, whose vast pop- 
ulation is homogeneous and speculative, 
with no deep-rooted attachments to any 
particular spot, ready at all times to 
change their resilience with the hope ol 
bettering their condition, and wuere 
the communications ai'H rapid aud oasy, 
and where capital is enterprising to au 
extraordinary degree. 


Down to quite recent times tho iron 


industry was denounced us u monopoly 
of the single State1 of Pennsylvania. 
To-day this industry is proseuutod ou a 
great scale in many States, some ol 
them in. the far West and souio of thuui 
in the South. 


Chicago is to-day the loading point 


for the manufacture of iron r.nd stool 
rails; a Southern State, Alabama, is 
generally suppowed to possess the great- 
est combination of natural advantages 
for the production of iron; aud even 
the youngest of the States, Colorado, 
has extensive steel-rail mills supplied 
from its own ores. 


With a steady adherence to the policy 


of protectiou this diffusion of the arts 
and the industries will go ou uutil overy 
part of the country is overspread by 
them. I rejoice to believe so, because 
it is among aggregations of men and in 
centers of population that the comforts 
aud enjoyments of life are obtained with 
the greatest economy, aud indeed there 
ure many of them not otherwise obtuijl- 
able at all. 
Maoadamizsd roads, puvoiT 


»ad lighted streets, 
sidewalks and 


horse-curs, are not possible in a pastortd 
country, and it is only by the muliplioa- 
tion of cities and villages that libraries 
and exhibitions of art and taste can be 
mads readily accessible to all. 
It is by 


n diversification of indusU'iaa, which, 
under the protection system, ore cap- 
tain to spread in the near future over 
all parts of the country, thut tha human- 
izing influences of civilization will reach 
everywhere. 


Tliis country should produce every- 


thing for %'ljicl) it bus natural Adapta- 
tion, so that th»' great bulk of our 
exchanges may be made ut hoiue on the 
basis of n geuuinc uud I'ntioutU free 
trade, whore competition will be ouly 
between those who are on a common 
plane as to their standard of living 
and to whom equality of profits will be 
assured by the right and power of a freo 
transfer pf labor and capital from the 
least profttabjo to the more profitable 
pursuits. 
It ia in tbat way thnt the in- 


dustrial independence of the ouuijtrj/ 
will bo established and fortified, and 
that thera will be a just and safe distri- 
bution of the population among the dif- 
ferent branches of production. 


The policy of exchanging raw pro- 


dusiai if)? /.oreign manufactures is waste- 
ful and efci»'av(4.gji?f.t in overy wuy and in 
some ways not geuei'tiUy j^>U.cod. 
Tho 


raw products exported must u'edassavily , 
be such staples as will bear repeated 
handlings and will not be injured by 
being kept for some considerable time, 
liifo toUpn, tobacco, and wheat. The 
finer and njoitft n.a?j$bgble fruits of the 
orchard, of the vine, ami of hoj.'tij'ulf/ure 
can not be transported acrons oo3ans. I 
The effect of a policy, which discourages 
the building up of numerous towns, 
cities, and manufacturing oeuterj, which 
servo as markets for the stile and con- 
suumti.ov) nf the delicate products of 


fruit-raisers and gardeners, must be to 
confine agriculture to a 
few 
great 


staples, with all the necessarily accom- 
panying conditions of sparse ness of 
population aud rudeness of labor. 
We 


know, as a fact of observation, that 
those, engaged in the production of great 
staples very rarely produce the finer 
fruits even for their own use, the stim- 
ulus of convenient markets being want- 
ing. Among the bad consequences of 
such a policy are, tho general lowering 
of the standard of the comfort in which 
the people of a country live, and the loss 
to the population of the valuable ele- 
ment of thrifty and intelligent gardeners 
and fruit-raiaers. It is true that there 
will still be left some few and scattered 
consumers and purchasers of the finer 
fruits of the land, but the small quanti- 
ties produced to supply them will al- 
ways be greatly enhanced in price aud 
doteriorntsd in quality by a long car- 
riage from the producer to the con- 
sumer. Very many of the more delicate 
products can not be transported long 
distances at all, and so much of even 
the more hardy varieties is spoiled by 
transportation as to raise the cost of tho 
remainder so high as to be beyond the 
reach of the artisans and laborers of a 
country, thus inflicting n double loss, 
the loss of a reliable market to the pro- 
ducer and thre loss of a cheap market to 
the consumer. 
-,, 


The maximum wealth of a country, 


either iu the aggregate or per capita, 
can not bo obtained without a certain 
aggregation of population. 
This is 


shown by any comparison which can be 
made between regions which are exclu- 
sively agricultural and other regions in 
which varied industries are carried on. 
Lauds, including under that term all 
their appurtenances, such as mines, 
timber uud water-power, have no value 
except what is prospective without pop- 
ulation, and their vitlue increases very 
nearly in proportion to the increase of 
the density of population. 
Even in 


such countries a's the United States i>nd 
Great Britain, where the accumulations 
of personal property are considerable, a 
very large proportion of their present 
wealth is in lands, and of the value of 
their real estate it is only the smaller 
part which arises from the structures 
upon it, whilo the larger part consists 
of the lauds themselves and is due to 
the density of the population occupying 
them. 


This value of lauds, due to density of 


population, is in uo sense artificial and 
unreal, as it is sometimes bald to be. 
As people become numerous lands sell 
for more because they yield more in- 
come, and because occupiers can afford 
to pay more for their use. The aggre- 
gate appreciation of tne lands of the 
Northeast, in cities, towns and villages, 
in suburban districts, and iu their tim- 
ber, minerals and otker appurtenances, 
has been enormous. At the South it 
has beeu comparatively trifling, uud it 
is from that difference between the two 
classes of States that a large purt of tlie 
present disparity of their wealth has 
actually arisen. 


The population of this country can be 


made greater aud richer by the protec- 
tive system and the resulting diversifi- 
cation of industries. Iu the diflWen.1 
situation of Grreat Britain forty years 
ago, when its ooru laws were repealed, 
it was ouly by the .ontrary policy of 
freo trade that its population could be 
increased. 
But in the British case, 


while the free-trade policy has been fol- 
lowed by a large increase of tho popula- 
tion and of tho rental and value of 
lauds, a great risk has been taken in 
swelling the numbers of tlJe paople be- 
yond any possible home supply of food, 
from which a great catastrophe may 
some day result. I» our case, tho pro- 
tective policy involves no such hazard, 
because its tendency will bo to bring 
about a just proportion between the 
homo producers and consumers of both 
food und manufactured gooiU. Under 
the protective policy there cannot be in 
the distant future a tendency to nu ex- 
cess in its aggregate population, but 
that will be restrained by economic In 
which will keep the numbers of an en- 
lightened people within the limits of 
their natural uud acquired resources. 


The advantages of exchanging raw 


materials aud food for foreign manufac- 
tures are illusive aud temporary. 
The 


advantages of bringing together those 
who manufacture and those who pro* 
duce food and raw materials are real 
uud permanent. 
A just proportion will 


be established between the numbers en- 
gaged in the several branches of agri- 
culture and the numbers engaged in the 
several branches of manufacture!), if tho 
interchanges aro trade at home, so us 
not to be affected by the violent changes 
which are constantly occurring in for- 
eign markets. 


How large an ainonut of wheat Eu- 


rope may be obliged to import fr«nj 
America in any given year depends upon 
European harvests, which are as fluctu- 
ating as the seasous, 'but how much 
wheat will be consumed by the manu- 
facturing industries in America itself 
depends upou tho numbers engaged iu 
it, which are either constant or increas- 
ing, It raw materials, fopd and manu- 
factures are exahanged at homo, where 
can the loss be? Certainly not iu any 
unfair advantage gained by labor aud 
capital 
engaged 
iu 
any 
onn pur- 


suit over any other, because capital 
and labor can move freely from each 
pursuit into i»uy other. 
Whore is the 


pin? Clearly iu tho general advantage 
of having pa\» materials, worked up arid 
food consumod at ov naar tjjo points of 
production, and iu not having the prices 
af manufactured goods swollen by the 
charges of long carriage and by the ex- 
orbitant profit always gained out of 
Ihem wheu they pass through many 
lauds. 


I urn opposed to a free trade which 


subjects the fjEqpJo of thjs oouutry to 
the very competition to avoid which 
either they therns&ives or their ances- 
tors underwent the hazards aud hard- 
ships of migrating hither. 


I am opposed to a free trade which 


gives to foreigners all the advantages of ' 
,his country without subjecting them to 
c.uy of it responsibilities, 
5 !I a'm opijumJci to a fren trade which 
•educes the wages'of tho Aruerjp^u la- 
>oror lo the level of the poorest'CQu'utry 
u the world, whereas he is entitled to 
inch wages as would result from 
the 


natural resources and wealth of his own 


opposed to a tree trade \tbiolt 


deprives au« of the people of their full 
hare o£ tho advantages ot liviap in a 
country of soil of which is fertile and 
arge portions of which are still open to 


occupation, and lowers their condition 
to thut of old and worn-out countries 
where the population is BO excessive tha 
tis further increase is rendered impossi 
ble by 'starvation and chronic famine 


I am in favor of free trade among on; 


own citizens, where the only cotnpeti 
tion is between persona whose standarc 
of comfort is the same, 


I am in favor of protection becauso i 


diversifies industries, brings producers 
and consumers nearer together, and es 
tablishes a just distribution of tho pop 
ulntion among different pursuits, and 
enables us to escape the transportation 
charges aud other wastes of foreign 
trade, except as to the very few article 
to the production of which this country 
is not adapted but which we have ac 
quired tha habit of using. 


I am in favor of protectiou because i 


tends to tho elevation of tho people 
the improvement of machinery, aud th 
ultimate cheapening of products, where 
as free trade tends to cheapen the wage 
rather than tho products of labor. Pro 
teotion cheapens products, while fro 
trade cheapens producers. 


I am in favor of the high protoctiv 


duties which have existed since the be 
ginning of the civil war, because the 
have stood the^best test, that of experi 
ence. At no time in our history ha 
the county been so prosperous as it i 
to-day, and its labor und capital hav 
as a whole never been before so activsl 
and profitably employed. This is provo< 
by the unprecedented immigration o 
laborers from Europe, and by the ex 
traordinarily 
rapid accumulation 
o 


wealth in all sections. 


I am in favor of the protective policy 


because it sustains the country with al 
the pillars, • buttresses, and girders o 
civilization, promotes 
the 
arts an 


scioncies, and tends to build up sucl 
numerous cities, towns and centers o 
population as will bring schools, col 
leges, libraries, exhibitions of art, am 
all the social enjoyments within th 
easy reach of the people iu all localities 


I am in favor of the protective -policy 


because, instead of leaving the severa 
sections of the country to be each de 
voted to the production of some siiigl 
raw material or class of row materials 
and to rely for the greater part of wha 
they consume upon exchanges will 
foreign nations, it will finally carr; 
nearly all the industries into every sec 
tion, so that the bulk of tho exchange 
of each may bo made within itself, ant 
therefore to the best advantage, and by 
transactions between producers and con 
Burners with tho smallest possible num 
ber of intermediaries. 


I am in favor of the protective system 


because it is specially recommended tc 
this country by tho greatness of its area 
which is equal to thlit of all Europe 
and includes all the habitable latitude 
except the intertropical, and every con 
ceivable resource of mines, forests, fish 
eries, aud soils, thus exempting us from 
any real necessity of encountering th 
risks, entanglements, fluctuations, aud 
unavoidable costs of foreign trade. 


In the discussions upon this bill i 


has been assumed in many quarter. 
that it is a sufficient reason for lowering 
or repealing the duty upon any articl< 
that it is an article of universal consump' 
tiou, aud that consequently the public 
interest demands tnut it should bu 
cheapened in its money price. 
'Co dea 


with a protective system in that way is 
to destroy it ia detail, because iu re- 
spect to every* given article the con- 
sumers are always more numerous thau 
the producers, and a majority will bo 
sum to bo against a tariff, item by item, 
until the whole of it is overthrown. 
li 


is necessary to protect all the articles, 
coming within the proper rule of protec- 
tion. To suppose that anything is to bo 
gained by cheapening the money price 
of particular articles, is to overlook the 
fact tllat the purchasing power of the 
people will decline with any cheapening 
of prices which is brought about by di" 
uiiuishiug the sum of home industries. 
If it is proper, us it is sometimes said 
to be, to cheapen articles of prime nec- 
essity by importations it is equally 
proper to cheapen the prices of all arti- 
cles by the same method and for the 
same reasons. Tho theory of protec- 
tion is, that whatever may bo ils effect 
upon money prices it increases the pur- 
chasing power of the people by promot- 
ing all industries iu a just proportion as 
between themselves, so that they mu- 
tually support and sustain each other. 


If the rule is sound that everything 


should be produced at home which can 
be produced here with as small au 
amount of physical and montul force ae 
ia ueo&ssui'y to produce it elsewhere, tho 
only thing to be considered iu fixing the 
rate of a duty is the keeping out of the 
foreign article. It is conclusive evi- 
dence that tariff duties have not been 
placed high enough on any article which 
comes within the rule, su long as tho 
importation continues. 
No duty should 


be lowered as long as the foreign article 
is being imported; but ou the contrary 
the duty should bo raised until it be- 
comes uuprofitabla to bring it iu, care 
being taken not to advance the duties 
too rapidly nor uutil the home produc- 
tion bus become sufficiently developed 
to supply the wants of the country. 


Prohibitive duties may be and are de- 


nounced as "a Chinese wall" around 
the country; but it is just such a wall as 
we want — broad enough, high enough. 
aud strong enough to keep for our own 
enjoyment tho prosperity aud scale of 
comfort which properly belong to our 
natural and acquired resources, and to 
slnit out the poverty and the products of 
tho scanty, pinching wages of less fa- 
vored countries. 


It is wholly 
immaterial whether 


money prices inside of this wall ure 
high or low. It is sufficient to know 
that they will bo such prices as will re- 
sult from perfectly free aud unrestricted 
trade between citizens of our own conn- 
try and, from, the free ejfchapgeq of (|;a 
product of each industry for the pro- 
ducts of all other industries under cir- 
cumstances which exclude monopoly or 
special privilege. It is sufficient to 
know that they will be such prices as 
will arise from an equalization of profits 
aud wages -and opportunities, as be- 
twcou our own people in all their varied 
pursuits, which insures the only species 
of competition \yhiph is either fair or 
endurable— t'ho 'competition' between 
those who aro on tho same plane as to 
th<3 scale of comforts to which they are 
accustomed and of tnses to which they 


, 


And, finally, it is sufficient to know 


that they will be such prices as will 
arise from the highest attainable civili- 
zation aud from the greatest possible 


advancement of tho arts and sciences 
and from the just dialribution of popu- 
lation and industry. 
Or, in other 


words, they will bo such prices as arise 
from the most complete control which 
man can obtain over the hidden forces of 
uature, through which more, incompar- 
ably more than by the mere exertion of 
human muscle, are the objects of human 
desire cheapened and riches multiplied, 


Of the pastoral condition, which was 


that of tho primitive agos of the race, 
the poets have givon us pleasing pic- 
tures. Nevertheless, it is through tho 
diversification of industries aud aggre- 
gations of population, that the highest 
civilization ia attainable, aud that man 
is most advanced morally, socially, and 
intellectually, as well as in material 
wealth. If his vices aro not extripated 
they become less gross and his selfish- 
ness IOSPS some of its repulsive features. 
Arcadian simplicity is 
an attractive 


phrase, but what is described as the 
state of nature, instead of being the 
condition in which it is natural for man 
to remain, is a condition from which all 
his highest and best aspirations impel 
him to emerge. 


The movement of the race in the path 


of civilization is not a retrograde but a 
forward 
movement. 
This 
country 


should tread in that path with a firm 
and unfaltering step, until it becomes 
what its geographical position, its nat- 
ural resources, and the genius of its 
people fit it to be, tho central aud chief 
seat of all the sciences, arts and indus- 
tries which multiply the enjoyments, 
enlarge the capacities and cultivate the 
moral and social sentiments of man. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


0. S. VABIAN, 


IlENO. 
W. H. DIOKSON, 


SALT LAKE. 


DIGKSON & VArJAN, 


A T T O R N E Y S • A T • L A W, 


Will practice in all the courts of Utah and 
Nevada. 
raayOtf 


F. R, WAGGONER, M, D,, 


Residence aud Oifice:—That formerly occu- 


pied by Dr. Duwson. 
spS-tf 


WILLIAM CAIN, 


A T T O B N B Y - A T - b A f f 


KESO, NEVADA. 


OFFICE— Up Stairs ia Odd Fellows' Building. 


S. BISHOP, 


x AM> 


HENO, NEVADA. 


OFFICE — At residence on south side of the 
Truckae Uivcr. 
novG 


W. BERGMAN, 


IN A N D S U R G K O M 


Reno, WuHlioa Co., Nev. 


OFFICE--Secoad street, next door to 


Duildintj. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Of Reno, Nevada.! 


/CAPITAL I»AIi> UP 
$75,OCO 


Sarplus 818,500. 


D. A. BENDER 
President 


O. W. JIAPES 
VJ co President 


C.T.BENDER 
Cashier 


Directorsi 


G, W. Mapos, D. A, Bander, Allen A, Curtis, 


0. T. Bonder,! 


FINAL PR30F NOTICE. 


LAND OFFICE AT CAIISOX CITY, NEV., 
) 


Fcb'y mh, 1883.) 
N 


OTICE is hereby given that the following- 


named nettler has illud notice of his in- 


tention to make nnnl proof in support of his 
claim, and that said proof will be made before 
the Register and Ko'jeiver, at Carson City, Nev., 
on Marr.h 17th, 1883, vix: Thomas Lsjjoniarsino, 
ytomestuad Application No. i!73, for the S. % 
N\V. «, Sec. '!», TV. 18, N. U. 20 E.. M. D, M. 
He names the following witnesses to prove 


his continuous residence upon, and cultivation 
if, said land, viz: E. S. Lagomarsiuo, J. Ref- 
'elto aud Felix Monet, all of Stetmiboat.Vi'ashoe 
.10., Nev., P. O. Steamboat, "Washoe Co., Nev.; 
D. Raffetto, P. O. Carson City, Nev. 


C. A. WITJIEUELL, Register. 


Feb. 14,1888. 


NOT-GE! 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ANTONE 
Dragovioh, co-owner, with the under- 


signed in tho Golden Wheel mine, located in 
Pyramid Miuiug District, Wnshoe county, Ne- 
vada, that he, the undersigned, has performed 
work and labor, and made improvements upon 
said ml no, ii> the manner aud as required by 
U, S. Mining Statute of May lOtli, 1872, to the 
Linouut of one hundred dollars, for the year 
882, and you aro hereby required as such co- 
>wner, to contribute your proportion of said 
expenditure (amounting tj tho sum of fifty 
Lollare) within ninety davs from the date of 
his no(icp. 
' 
M. M1I/IOH. 


Reno, Jan. 1st, 1883. 
mr8-3m 


BIDS WANTED, 


iOABn OF COUNTY COMMISBIONEHB, 


WAHIIOK COUNTY, NEVADA, 


March Ctl>, 1888. 


i$ Uoruby Riven that the Board of 


County Commissioners will receive bids 
or the County legal printing and town orders 
other than blanks), for one year, commencing 
Ipri) 16th, 1881), and ending April Ifith, 188i. 
Jids to bo given to tho Clerk of the Board on or 
efor the first Monday in April, at 10 o'clock 
. M. 
R. S. OS13URN, Clerk. 


PUBLIC SALE. 


rulnB Nuis, 
N 


OTICE is hereby given, that Iu 


of Town Order No, ;i,'"Cohen 
noes," of tl\e town of Keuo, Nevnda, I will, nt 
le hour of 2 o'clock p. in., on tho 10th day of 
March, 188U, lit the Oity Pound ou the alley 
ouU\ ol the SfATK -UOBNAI, printing office, 
nd near FiiMl street, soli to tho highest bidder 
or onsh, & certiiin white mare, tukcn up, im. 
ounded and held by me, under und by virtue 
f said Town Order No. 3. 


BICHAHD NA9II, City UarBllal. 
Iteno, NevatU, March 3d, 168!!. 


rSPAPERf 


